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The Traveller. 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 


no. VI. 





A HURRICANE. 


My Dear FRIEND,—I said good bye to you last, off 
Madagascar ;—‘* There’s a special Providence in the fall 
of a sparrow,” else I should not now be able to greet vou 
again with a ** How d’ye do?” 

We were on the Malabar coast, about three days’ sail 
from Bombay, the south-west monsoon blowing a fresh 
gale, and sending us right onward to our destined harbour, 
at the rate of nine knots an hour. I was standing against 
the capstan with my fellow passenger, admiring the sun’s 
“‘ bright passage to the occident,” which, in these climates, 
is beyond any thing that you, in your island of ‘* envious 
clouds,” ever beheld, or can conceive ; which baffles every 
attempt that poet or painter can make to describe it: we 
were looking, I say, upon the most splendid sunset which, 
even in Indian seas, I ever witnessed, and wondering 
whether an Atheist could gaze a moment upon such a 
scene, and remain an Atheist, when our attention was 
aroused to a sudden sense of extraordinary heat in the 
atmosphere. ‘** Don’t you feel it very hot ?” was the 
involuntary exclamation from one to another, and 
astonishment, somewhat blended with alarm, was de- 
picted on évery countenance. It was nothing like the 
intense and scorching power of the mid-day sun, but a 
sickly and oppressive heat which came 4s it were on the 
wings of the wind, deadening all nature with its baleful 
breath. Only a moment before, the ship was cleaving 
the waters with outstretched canvas, and bearing forward 
on her course like an eagle to its eyry. Now she lay 
upon the sea like some living thing under the influence of 
terror. The rapidity of her progress had been such, that, 
in comparison, it now appeared as though ske had sud- 
denly grounded. The gale was lulled into a light air, 

the swollen sails were only now and then filled, so as to 
give the vessel steerage way ; the foaming of the sea had 
subsided to a sullen swell; the sky, all around, wag of a 
lurid red, and this continued perhaps half an hour. The 
captain had never been in these seas befere, but was too 
old a sailor to look upon these portentous signs with in- 
difference. ‘* Let them take the two reefs in the topsails, 
‘and strike the topgallantmast-yards, Mr. ——," said he; 
‘* we shall have a Port Royal breeze to-night.” The mate 
had been in the Jamaica trade, and understood him well. 
Ina short time after he had issued these orders, the breeze 
came up again, the canvas filled, and every thing resumed 
its former aspect. Nut so with us; the sudden change, 
transient as it had been, was not to be forgotten. It 
seemed, indeed, to have borne away with it all the hilarity 


and our progress was, for some time, marked with 
thac sort of restless anxiety, arising from the antici- 
pation of an evil, in ignorance of the time and place in 
which it will happen to us; we were like men traversing 
a country infested with banditti, or like soldiers march- 
ing, in expectation every moment of an attack from an 
tambuscade. As the evening advanced, however, we be- 
came a little more easy. At supper time we remembered 
nothing but the current joke or tale, which enlivened that 
happiest hour of a sailor’s day, and we laughed and sang, 
and drank, and laughed again, till six bells of the first 
watch had rung. 

I might have been an hour * lulled into forgetfulness” 
by ‘* nature’s soft nurse,’”? when I was aroused by the 
rain coming into my bed through the little scuttle I had 
left open for the admission of a more welcome element, 
namely, air. I raised myself in bed with a little too much 
haste, for the ship was heeling over in a manner that quite 
destroyed my equilibrium, and away I went, head fore- 
most, to leeward, to try whether the bulkhead of the cabin 
or my own head was the strongest stuff. The concussion 
was direful; but the amount of damage was considerably 
in the ship's favour. 

My fancy had been revelling in far different scenes. I 
had been dreaming something of a pair of beautiful blue 
eyes, the possessor of which I need not name to you, when, 
all at ence, the veil was thus rudely torn aside, and my 
bright enchantment perished. 

A flash of lightning came in at the cabin windows; but 
such a flash I never saw before, and never wish to see 
again. It was one of those awful messengers which pro- 
claim, in the same voice, the omnipotence of Heaven, and 
the imbecility of man. Then my faculties were fully 
aroused, and then the idea of danger first crossed my mind. 
There were the elements above, beneath, and around me 
in awful contention. The thunder, the wind, the sea, 
were roaring and howling alternately, as though in defiance 
of each other. Amidst the tumult, I could just hear the 
mate shouting ‘* Let go the topsail halyards;”’ but his voice, 
stentorian at other times, now appeared shrill and small, and 
scarcely audible. One moment the lightning spread its ter- 
rific flame aréund me, and the next every thing was enve- 
loped in thick darkness. I groped my way, on all fours, to 
‘the bottom of the companion-ladder ; the instant before I 
had: heard something fall heavily—lo! it was the black 
steward, the very best manufacturer of rolls and plum-pud- 
ding thet ever came intoa ship’s cabin, who had lost his foot- 
ing as he stood ensconced behind the companion hatch, and 
had grevitated, with the precision of a piece of his own 
dough, to the bottom of the ladder, where he lay showing 
his white teeth through the gloom, and roaring lustily for 
help and mercy. At any other time J should have laughed 
at such a catastrophe ; but now there were other matters in 
hand. I set my foot upon his muscular carcase, which 





and cheerfulness which a fair breeze never fails to impart 
to the inmates of a ship. The breeze was fair again, but 
the tokens of lurking danger we had just witnessed, 


created an indistinct, but still unconquerable dread, ' forward, or aloft, the mate still shouting ** Let go, damn 


was ag-good asa spring-board, and vaulted upon deck, 
The lightning glared again, but I could see neither the 
captain nor my tellow passenger; all hands were either 


you, let go.” I knew enough of a sailor’s duty to find 
the halyards, even in the dark, and enough of the danger 
we were in to execute the order promptly. 

I had the satisfaction of saving the maintopmast, or the 
sail, or both. Tne mate said he should not have sworn, 
had he known it was me. J told him he would have 
had reason if the mast had gone overboard whilst I was 
standing by. ‘To a person unaccumstomed to these things, 
however, there is no little hazard in the undertaking, for it 
requires a little adroitness to get clear of the rope, after 
you have taken the last turn of the belaying pin. I had 
seen a poor fellow get every bone in his hand crushed with 
these same halyards: but it is extraordinary what things 
a man will do under a mere impulse, which gets the 
name of courage or intrepidity ; for my part, I never could 
give a mere impulse any such distinction, and, when the 
captain elevated what I had done into a topic of praise, 
I laughed in my sleeve at the oddity of men’s notions. 

But to bring up the leeway of my story. The topsails 
were down upon the cap, and the ship righted a little 
the storm-staysail was run up, and this was all the canvas 
we had set, for the courscs had been blown to shreds when 
the squall came on. The rain came down in a deluge. 
I was in my shirt, so you may conceive I had a shower- 
bath to perfection. I had coiled a rope round my arm, to 
hold on by, and, lifting my head over the hammock net- 
ting, a tremendous surge was gathering its giant strength, 
and, as the vessel lay in the trough of the sea, it frowned 
high over my head, and our destruction seemed inevitable. 
I clung tighter to the rope—crouched my head under the 
gunwale, and cried out, with a desperate voice, for every 
body to stand fast. The first break of it, happily, lifted 
her: she heeled over, burying three feet of the deck under 
water, whilst the top of the wave boiled up her weather 
side, and rolled over her, ‘being a winding sheet for three 
of our best fellows, whose death-cry was feebly heard in 
the moment of comparative calm which followed. 

We had now seen the worst: the hurricane had passed 
us: the thunder and lightning rolled away with it, and 
were only heard and seen in the distance. An allowance 
was given out to the men, and I hardly need say we did 
not forget ours. But sleep was out of the question : there 
was no superabundance of hands at first, and the melan- 
choly loss we had just sustained rendered a little assistance 
from me and my companion in the cabin very acceptable. 
You must know that every body on board ship (passen- 
gers excepted) not actually employed in the nautical part 
of the duty, is honoured with the name of Idler. The 
idlers in a large ship generally form a body of auxiliaries, 
or corps de reserve. The captain’s servant, the officers’ 
servants, the steward, the cook and his mate, and all that 
class of gentry, come under the denomination of ** the 
Idlers,” and, generally speaking, richly deserve it. They 
are disciplined into the performance of their own duty, as 
a matter of course; but although they have abundance of 
time and opportunity, are too supine and indolent to gain ~ 
themselves any information relative to the management of 








the ship, which may be useful even to themselves in a time 
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of need; and it is much the same with the generality of | 


passengers; they look upon aship as they would upon a 
staye-coach, and carg not low it goes, so that it does go. 

Mor my own part, [ found amusement in the study of 
every branch of the beautiful science which conducts a 
ship over the mighty waste of waters, ** the track which 
leaves no trace behind,’’ to its destined port; and, on 
niany occasions, have found that the time I have devoted 
to it has been profitably spent 

Ov the fourth day afier the incident I have been relating 
to you, [ was at the foretopmast head, endeavouring to 
catch one of a flight of beautiful birds, which had taken 





rest on our masts and rigziny, and had the pleasure to be 
the first to give the checrfal ery of * land.”” Atsix o'clock 
that evening we anchored in Bomiov harbour. L. 
Ca -- : See 
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LIVING INITUMATION. 
Prom the unpublished Diary of Christopher Hodgson, Esq. 
Ll tely div-eased, formerly of Bristol, 

Thad been subject to epileptic fits from Wy vores ap- 
v . which, though they did not deprive 1 anima. 
tion in the sigitot those about me, completely annihilated 
miy own consciousness. LT used to be attacked at all times 
and seasons, but most commonly about the full of the 
indou. ft generally had a warning of a peculiar nature 
vhon these attacks were coming on, that it would be dif. 
ficalt 10 describe: it was a sensation that, to be known, 
must be experienced. My excellent wite Martha (I mean 
my first wite, who has been dead now for the best part of 
forty years,) used to say, that she always observed an un- 
usual paleness over my complexion, otherwise ruddy, for 
a day or two before the fit came upon me. Bless her 
seul! sbe never let me be one moment out of her sight, 
from the istant she had a suspicion of my approaching 
uoalady. his benevolent caution on her pait was a great 
means of enabling her to subdue the violence of the fit 
wien it caine, tor Wiel parpose her experience had pointed 
out to her seveal usetul applications. 1 married again 
aticr ber decease, because | was oppressed beyond bearing 
by my loneliness, which none but persons in such a situr- 
tion, incan a widower'’s,—can tell. My secoad wife, 
whom L have also buried, was not so penctrating in the 
fucalty of observation. She was a woman of an admirable 
thrift; and to her economy it was, that, under God, Lowe 
my presetvation, tn the terrible event Tam about to detail. 
Had I been interred in lead, it would have been all over 
with me! 

Our family burying-place in Bristol is in Church, 
where there is a general vault, tn which all persons who 
can fee the officials high enough may be interred, until 
their friends forget them; whic, for that matter, m trad. 
iy towns, ts vot usually a very long times but this is 
only granted provided they are buried in lead. TI suppose 
they are turned out of their metal coffins in the end, as 
they are in London and other places, that the old lead 
may buy a carousal for the churchwardens and sexton, 
aud make room for new tenants to be served in the same 
manner, Bot to my story—to my excellent wife's thrift 
J owe my preservation, Walling to save as much money 
as possible at my funeral, she had my body, with all the 
usuul and proper grief attendant on the ceremony, put 
into a stout fir coflin, the weight of which was increased 
bya coupl of old hundred weights | laced one atiny head, 
the other at my feet. Thus the thing passed off very well, 
and money was saved to my heirs. 1 hereby cast no re- 
Hections upon my dear deperted wife's repard for me. 
wee convinced, as J told her, that her metive was good; 
and well did at turn out for me that she was so thr iy and 
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copsicerate. She was a true Bristol woman, and, as the 

dd cuizens yrenerally are there, pretty keen and close- 
finvered; butit is error on the mght side. She was cailed 
Sucannah, the daughter of an opulent and ancient com. 


mon counciimaa, and | got my freedom of the city by 
marrying her: she was plain tn her person, as all Bristol. 
born women formerly were,—but I wander again trom 
my story. 

J had made a most excellent dinner—of this I have a 
pericet recollecuon. Of nore than this I ean recollect 
nut t, unal on coming out of my Bt, as I suppose—(for 
I quickly smagined, feeling the usual sensations, that I 

sr eriny trom one of them,)-—[ say, that on coming 
to myecdt, I was surprised to feel myself pinioned, and in 
weter derkness. I liad no space to atir, if I would, as 1 soon 











found, while I struggled to loosen a she:t, or some such | 
thing, in which [ was scantily enveloped. My hand would | 
not reach my head when I attempted to make it do so, by | 
reason of my elbow touching the bottom, and my hand 
the top of the enclosure around me. It was the attempting | 
to do this, and finding myself naked, except with the | 
aforesaid covering, that struck me I had been entombed | 
alive. The thought rushed suddenly upon me. My first | 
sensations were those of simple surprise. I was like a 
child aroused out of a deep sleep, and not sufficiently 
awvke to recognize its attendants. 

When the real truth flashed upon me in all its fearful 
energy, I never can forget the thrill of horror that struck 
through me! It was as if a bullet had perforated my 
heart, and all the blood in my body had gushed through 
the wound! Never, never can hell be more terrible than 
the sensations of that moment! T lay motionless for a 
time, petrified with terror, Then a clammy dampness 
burst torth from every pore of my body. My borrible 
doom see.ned inevitable; and so strong at length became 
this impression—so bereft of hope appeared my situation 
—that I ultimately recovered from it only to plunge into 
the depths of a calm, resolute despair. As not the faintest 
ray of hope could penetrate the darkness around my soul, 
resignation to my tate followed. I began to think of death 
coolly, and to calculate how tong I might survive before 
famine closed the hour of my existence. I prayed to God 
that I might have fortitude to die without repining, calinly 
as I then felt. I tried if I could remember how long man 
could exist without food. Thus the tranquillity of my de- 
spair made me comparatively easy, if contrasted with the 
situation in which I telt myself afterwards, when hope 
began to glimmer upon me. My days must in the end 
be numbered—I must die at last—I was only perishing a 
lictle sooner than J otherwise must have done. Even from 
this thought I derived consolation ; and I now think life 
might have closed calmly upon me, if the pangs of hunger 
had been at all bearable ; and I have been told that they 
are much more so than is commonly believed. 

If my memory serves me correctly, this calm state of 
mind did not last long. Reason soon began to whisper 
me, that if I had been buried, and the earth were closed 
around my coffin, I should not be able to respire, which I 
could now do with ease. J did not, of course, dream of 
the vault in which I was placed, but considered, at first, 
{ had been buried in earth. The freedom of respiration 
gave me the idea chat, afier all, | was not yet carried forth 
tor interment, but that I was about to be borne to the 
grave, and that there I should be suffocated inevitably. 
Such is the inconsistency of the human mind, that I who 
had just now resigned myself to die by famine, imagined 
this nomentary mode of death a hundred times more for- | 
midable. The idea that I was not yet interred increased 
my anx’ety to make mysclf heard from without. I called 
aloud, and struck the sides and lid of the coftin to no pur- 
pose, till I was hoarse and fatigued, but all in v:in. A 
deathly silence reigned around me amid my unbroken | 
darkness. | was now steeped in fearful agony: I shrieked | 
with horror: IL plunged my nails into my thighs and | 
wounded them: the coffin was soaked in my blood 5 and | 
by tearing the wooden sides of wy prison with the same 
maniacal feeling, I lacerated my fingers, and wore the 
nails to the quick, soon becoming moetivnless from exbaus 
tion. When I was myself once more, I called aloud my 
wife’s name; I prayed; and. I fear, I blasphemed, for I 
knew not what I said; and I thus continued until my 
strength apain left me, and nature once more sought re- 
plenishment from temporary insensibility. At this time 
] had a vision of a most indcfinable character, if it was 
one, and not a glance (as [ am induced sometimes to think 
it was,) between the portals of death into the world of 
spirits. It was all shapeless and formless. Im:ges of men 
and women, often numberless, in a sort og shadowy out- 
Ime, came before and around me. ‘They seemed as if 
limbless trom decay. Their featureless heads moved upon 
trunks hideously vital ; in figure hke bodies, which I have 
seen drawn forth from burned dwellings, each being rather 
a hideous misshapen mass than a human resemblance, 
Thick darkness and silence succeeded—the darkness and 
silence of a too horrible reality. If, as I suspected, I slept 
about this time from weakness, it was but to awake again 
to a more fearful consciousness of my Greadtul situation. 

Fresh but vain efforts to make myself heard were reite- 
rated as far as my strength would allow. I found with no 
great difficulty I could turn on my side, ar d then over on 
my belly. I tried, by lifting my back ard by a violent 
strain, to burst open the coffin lid; but the screws resisted 
my utmost strength. I could not, besides, draw up my 
knees sufticiently high to afford a tenth part of the pur- 
chase { should otherwise have made bear upon it. I had 
no help but to return again to the position of the dead, 
and reluctantly gain a little agonizing repose from my ex- 
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ertions. I was conscious how weak my efforts had made 


me, yet I resolved to repeat them. While thus at rest, if 


inactive torture could be denominated rest, I wept like a 
child when [ thought of the sunshine, and blue skies, and 
fresh air, which I should never more enjoy—how living 
beings thronged the streets, and thousands around me 
were joyous or busy, while I was doomed to oe in tor. 
tures! Why was my fate so differently marked out from 
that of others? I had no monstrous crimes to repent of, 
yet hundreds of criminal men were in the fuil revelry of 
lite I fancicd J beard the toll of a bell; breathless; ] 
listened-—it was a clock striking the hour! The sound 
was new lifetome. * [am not inbumed at least, but 
perhaps am unwatched :”’ such were my thoughts; * in. 
terment will take place: my coffin will be moved ; I shall 
easily make myself heard thev.”"’—This was balm to me; 
[ shouted anew—struck my prisun boards with all the 
power lett me, and ceased only when exertion was no longer 
possible. 

Men may fancy how they would find themselves under 
similar circumstances, and on the like trying occasions, 


| but it is seldom a correct judgment can be previously 


formed on such matters. It was only at intervals that I 
was so fearfully maddened by my dreadful situation as to 
lose the power of rational reflection, or so overcome as to 
be debarred the faculty of memory. Stretched in a pe. 
sition where my changes consisted only of a turn on my 
side upon hard boards, the soreness of my limbs was ex. 
cruciatingly painful. When [ drew up my feet a few 
inches, my knees pressed the cover of the coffin, so that 
this slight shift of pesition brought no relief. My impa- 
tience of the restraint in which I was kept, began, at 
length, to drive me well nigh into real madness. I was 
tevcred ; ny temples burned and throbbed; my tongue 
became dry 3 light flashed across my eyes, and my brain 
whirled round. T at certain that my existence was pre 
served solely by the diminished strength and subsequent 
feebleness which I experienced, and which, from its ren- 
dering me insensible to the increasing exacerbation of my 
brain's heat, allowed nature to resume her wonted tem- 
perature. But, alas! this was only that I might revive 
to encounter once more irremediable horror. Who could 
depict the phrenzy—the unspeakable anguish of my si- 
tuation! [ thought my eyes would start from my head; 
burning tears flowed down my cheeks; my heart was 
swollen almost to bursting. I became res'less in feeling, 
without finding space for a fancied relief in a new change 
of position. to wy mental anguish, at times, however, I 
forgot my motionless bodily suffering, my rack of im. 
moveable agony. 

How many hours I lay in this my state of active and 
passive torture, I cannot tell. My thirst, however, 
soon became intolerable. My mouth seemed full of hot 
ashes. I heard again the hollow sound of a clock-bell, of 
no small » agnitude, judging froin its deep intonation — 
No cranny, which I had hitherto observed in my _ prison, 
let in light, though I weil knew there must be some fissure, 
or fresh air, for the continuance of life, could not have 
been admitud—how else had [ existed? It was. night, 
pethaps, when | first came to myselt in my prison of ** six 
dark boards?” I groped in vain over every part of their 
wooden surface which [could reach 3 [could find no chink 
—could see no ray. Again I heard the hollow knell, and 
again-—still inmy state of agony. OGod! what were my 
! 


For a long time after this I Jay steeped in my suffering, 
or, at least, for a long time as it seemed tome. My head 
was bruised all over; my lim!s were excessively sore, the 
kin rubbed off, in meny places, wich my struggling 3 my 
eyes aching with pain. [ sought reltef by turning on my 
right side, (1 bad never before turned but on my left,) 
when I felt une eahard substance which U had not 
before perceived. 1 grasped it with some difficulty, and 
sooa found it was 2 knot from the coftin plank, which had 
been forced inwards, in all probability, atter [ was placed 
theres [ saw also a dim ght through a hole about as 
large as a half-crown piece, just below where my chin came 
[I put my hand to it, and found it covered with coarse 
cloth, which I easily imagined was the lining of my coffin. 
I soon contrived to foree my finger throug! this cloth, 
though not without considerable difficulty. Faint enough 
was the light it revealed, but it was a noonday sun of joy 
tome. By an uneasy strain of my neck I could see ob- 
liquely through the opening, but every thing was confused 
in my brain. My sight was clouded, heavy, and thick. — 
I, at first, could only perceive there was light, but could 
distinguish no object. My senses, however, seemed to 
sharpen as new hopes arose. I closed my eyes for a ml 
nute together, and then opened them, to restore theit 
almost worn-out power cf vision. At length I could dis 
tinguish that, immediately opposite to me, there was a small 
window, crossed by wassy iron bars, through which the 
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light I saw streamed in upon me like joy into the soul of 
misery. [nowcried withdelight. I thought I was among 
men again; for the pitchy darkness around me was dis- 
persed. I forgot, for a moment, my sufferings: even the 
fearful question how I should get free from my durance 
before famine destroyed me, was, for a long time, absent 
from my mind, and did not recur until I could look through 
the fissure no longer, from the giddiness caused by a too 
earnest fixedness of gaze. 

I soon concluded, from the massy stones on each side of 
the opening, and the strength of the bars, that I was in a 
church-vault, and this was confirmed when I came to dis- 
tinguish the ends of two or three coffins which partly in- 
terposed between me and thelight. I watched the window 
until the hght began to grow dim, with feelings no lan- 
guage can describe—no tongue tell! As the gloom ef night 
approached, my heart began to beat fainter, and my former 
agonies returned with tenfold weight, notwithstanding 
which [ imagine I must have slept sume time. I was sen- 
sible of a noise, like the grating of a heavy door upon its 
hinges, when I revived or awoke, [ cannot say which, 
and J saw the light of a candle stream across the fissure in 
my coffin. I called out ‘* For the love of your own soul 
release me; I am buried alive!”” The light vanished in 
a moment—fear seemed to have palsied the hand that held 
it, for I heard a rough voice desire the holder of it to re- 
turn. ** If there be any one here, he’s soldered up, Tom 
—hand me the light—the dead never speak—Jim the 
snatcher is not to be scared by rotten flesh!’ Again I 
called as loud as I could ** f am buried alive—save me !” 
**Tom! the axe,” cried the undaunted body-snatcher ; 
“the voice comes from this box. The damned under- 
takers made tvo great haste, I suppose.” In a few mi- 
nutes I was sitting upright in my coffin! 

[Here, after detailing his reception at home, and the 
surprise of his friends, which we may also extract at a 
future time from his diary, Mr. Hodgson says he had 
public thanks for his deliverance returned in his parish 
church, and that ever afterwards he cherished a strong re- 
gard for resurrection men, who never craved a guinea trom 
him in vain.] 





CARNIVAL. 
—_— Florence, Feb. 20. 

Our Carnival has been very gay. During the whole 
season the theatres were filled with numerous audiences, 
and, towards its close, they quite overflowed. The masks 
and carriages constantly occupied the rides; and the pro- 
menades under the official galleries were equally well fre- 
quented. In the latter, our august Sovereign and the Im- 
perial and Royal Family were pleased to appear, and 
moved about among the crowd with the greatest affability. 

The festal balls and conversaziones of the higher classes 
of society have, perhaps, been more numerous in the pre- 
sent than in preceding years. Besides those given weekly 
by the Imperial and Royal Court, many others took place 
in the palaces of different persons of distinction, the de- 
scription of which would lead us too much into detail. 
The first masked ball, which served, as it were, to open 
this series of brilliant entertainments, was that which was 
given on the 23d of last month by his excellency Lord 
Burghersh, Minister Plenipotentiary from his Britannic 
Majesty to this Court. The beauty of the apartments, the 
splendour of the ornaments, the exquisite refreshments, 
which were distributed in profusion, and still more the 
numerous assemblage of persons of high rank of both 
sexes, native and foreign—about 800 of whom appeared 
in rich masquerade dresses, representing eminent charac. 
ters of history and romance——presented a scene in which 
gaiety competed with magnificence, and pleasure with 
astonishment. The company did not break up until eight 
in the morning, and then departed highly delighted with 
the fete, and still more with the noble and courteous man- 
ners of Lord and Lady Burghersh, with which all who 
Were present went away deeply impressed. 

Another entertainment, remarkable in its kind, was 
given in the following week, hy Lady Burghersh, the con- 
sort of the ambassador. Her ladyship, who is the mother 
of a young and beautiful family, was pleased to give a 
juvenile ball. It was truly a new and highly interesting 


It must suffice to inention, that besides the native nobility. 
Prince Cammillo Borghese, the Commendator Demi- 
doff, &c. reside in this city, for it will be obvious that our 
space will not permit us to describe all the féces that have 
taken place. 

The number and diversity of the entertainments to be 
met with here, the pleasing and tranquil character of our 
population, the politeness with which visitors are always 
received, have induced a great number of foreigners to 
protract their residence in this delightful capital. 





A CORSICAN DESPERADO. 


—>- 

Ajaccio, February 1.—J. Matteo, one of the most deter- 
mined robbers and atrocious murderers since the time of 
Teodore, has, at length, terminated his existence. This 
man had, during several years, set at defiance the local 
police, the gendarmes, and Corsican chasseurs, who were 
continually in pursuit of him. But the terror he had 
struck into the inhabitants of the island prevented them 
{rem giving any information respecting the residence of this 
furious wretch; nay, some of the peasantry ascribed super- 
natural powers to Matteo, by whom he was thought to be 
a demon that had assumed the human form. It appears 
pretty certain that he had been guilty of several murders; 
but the circumstances of the following one are so well 
authenticated, that no doubt can be raised as to his guilt. 
A young female, aged eighteen, the daughter of a moun- 
taineer, possessing considerable beauty, was seen and 
loved by Matteo, who, in a short time, made proposals to 
marry her. The father consented, but the young person, 
without showing any aversion to the suitor, declined giving 
a positive answer. The jealousy of Matteo was now 
roused, and he determined to watch, suspecting that some 
favoured rival placed obstacles in the way of his success 
with the object of his affections, His suspicions proved 
to be true. A youth about the age of the female, was 
loved by her. She had, however, a motive for concealing 
her attachment—the family of her lover was, in conse- 
quence of some pecuniary transactions, on ill terms with 
!er father, and, until these quarrels were terminated, she 
knew that her parent would refuse his consent to a union 
taking place. Although, until this period, Matteo had 
been leading an irregular life, he had not rendered him- 
self guilty of any act that might forfeit his liberty ; but 
the worst of passions, jealousy, took full sway over the 
wretched man: he determined to murder his rival. The 
latter was in the custom of calling twice a week upon his 
mistress; but the fact was unknown to every body, except 
to Matteo. He watched an opportunity, when his detested 
rival was kneeling at the feet of his beloved, and, rushing 
from behind a large tree, he stabbed the youth through 
instantly plunged it into the bosom of his mistress. After 
what might happen to him, and seemed to take a delight 
in witnessing, and adding to, the miseries of mankind. 
Two murders had recently been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calvi, and it was strongly suspected that he 


his heart, and, drawing the stiletto from his body, he} about the age of twelve or fourteen months. 


accompanied by other ladies of the family, and followed 
by female slaves and eunuchs; and, until far advanced in 
life, does not go to the mosque, the law dispensing with 
her attendance upon public worship. In fact, women of 
rank do not often appear in public, because it is unfashion 
able. None but poor women, therefore, are generally to 
be met with in the streets, and they are always veiled, 
and careful to preserve the utmost decency of appearance, 
never speaking to any one. ‘To stare at a woman in pub- 
lic is considered a mark of vulgarity; and to insult her 
with an indecent word, would subject a man to be seized 
by the police, and have his brains knocked out in case of 
resistance. No Turkish woman keeps a shop or ware- 
house, or sells any thing about the streets; 1 Peal cer- 
tain old women, who serve the ladies of the harems with 
trinkets, &c. may be regarded as exceptions. Every 
family lives apart. The husband, supposed by many to 
be an absolute tyrant, cannot even enter his own harem, 
when a strange lady happens to be on a visit to his wife, 
without giving his guest time to veil, and prepare to re- 
ceive him. ‘The Sultan himself would not dare to infringe 
this law. Neither men nor women habitually eat together. 
The chief amusement of the ladies consists in visiting the 
public baths, or their near relations ; and as their visits 
are not frequent, they usually stay fiiteen or twenty days, 
and take all their young children and a few slaves with 
them. As every family is anxious to have these visits re- 
turned, the greater part of the year is often spent in this 
ene way, among those individuals whom they most 
ove. Foreign ladies find it diflicult to gain admitiance 
into the harems, unless they go disguised as milliners. 
No one ever entered the seraglo. Though Mohamed 
himself was a frequent companion of Jews and Pa:sans, 
and in the Koran permits marriave with Christians and 
Jews, prejudice is too powerfyil for the law, and fosters an 
aversion for infidels; so that when, by chance, a Turk 
contracts friendship with a foreigner, he is careful to con- 
ceal it from his countrymen. The principal Lappiness of 
the Turkish women consists in superintending their do- 
mestic economy, in labour, or in educating their children. 
Those of every rank spend a portion of the day in spin- 
ning, sewing, or embroidery; they all nurse their own 
children, even the Sultanas, and would account it the 
greatest affliction to be obliged to transfer the performance 
of this duty to another. When sickness compels them to 
submit to this, the nurse never quits the house, and her 
situation is the happiest that can be imagined. She is 
generally some young slave, who receives her freedom the 
very day she undertakes the office, and is called Sudana, 
*¢the mother of milk,”’ or ** milk-mother.” Considered 
thenceforward as one of the family, she is treated with 
the greatest attention. Children are commonly weaned 
The child's 
cradle is generally very beautifully constructed, of walnut 


committing these dreadful crimes, he became reckless of | or hazel wood, and ornamented with mother-of-pearl. 


The cradles of the princes of the blood are adorned with 
gold and jewels. 





A Frenchman, who had learned English, wished to Le 


was the perpetrator. Orders were, therefore, given by the 
Governor to send & number of gendarmes and Corsican 
chasseurs in quest of him. It had previously been ascer- 
tained that he frequently took up his residence in an un- 
inhabited chateau, nearly in a state of ruins. As soon as 
Matteo perceived the gendarmes approach, he fired his 
musket, loaded with slugs, and killed two of them on 
the spot. The chasseurs now arrived, and several volleys 
were fired; one of these men was killed, and two others 
severely wounded ; but, whilst Matteo was in the act of 
levelling his musket, for the third time, at his assailants, 


a bullet entered his breast, and he fell dead. 


TURKISH WOMEN. 
A lady cannot, even in the presence of her husband or 
another female, appear unveiled before a physician, or 
have her pulse felt, except through a muslin sleeve; 
though, in cases of great danger, the law relaxes its seve- 
rity, and allows a lady to unveil, to show her eyes, her 
tongue, or any part whatever of her body. Physic is gene- 
rally practised by women, who have little science, but 
great experience. Throughout the empire there are no 


spectacle to see collected tozether, in the grand saloon of | accoucheurs ; women only officiate, who are styled Eben- 


the palace, about 200 of the children of our own nobility, 
and of the foreigners of distinction in this place, all in ele. 
gant characteristic dresses—all mingling in the mazy 
dance, and indulging in innocent frolics. For the rest, it 
was impossible not to admire the union of splendour and 
good taste which distinguished this, like every other féte 
given by the noble ambassador. We cannot venture to 
speak of the numerous fétes, however magnificent, which 
were afterwards given by other illustrious personages, and 


Cadinn. ‘The presence of a man at an accouchement 
would disgrace the family for ever. From these and other 


circumstances, Turkish ladies generally preserve their 
chastity inviolable, notwithstanding what M. Palaiologus 
and other bigoted Europeans have asserted to the contrary. 
So refined are their notions of delicacy, that ladies, who 
pique themselves upon the purity of their manners, will 
not venture to walk unveiled in their own gardens at all 
hours, unless it be well ascertained that no one can intrude 





which rendered this Carnival so delightful and so animated. 





upon them. 


When a lady goes to the bath, she is always 


particularly polite, and never neglected an opportunity of 
saying something pretty. One evening he observed to 
vady R., whose dress was fawn-coloured, and that of her 
daughter pink,—** Milady, your daughter is the pink of 
beauty.”"—** Ah, Monsieur, you Frenchmen always flat- 
ter.”"—** No, Madam, I only do speak the truth, and 
what all the world will allow, that your daughter is the 
pink, and your Ladyship the drab of fashion !"—It was 
with great difficulty the Frenchman could be made to 
comprehend his sottise. 


Laing and Clapperton.—At a sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, on the 25th ult. a letter was read which 
gives some faint hopes that Major Laing and Captain 
Clapperton may still be in existence. The letter is from 
one of the small states of Africa, and mentions that the 
Government of Morocco had publicly announced that the 
£200 which Belzoni deposited with it, in order that he 
might be enabled to draw for them on his arrival at Tom- 
buctoo, had been paid, about the beginning of 1826, at 
Tombuttoo, to a white man, (who is supposed to be Laing) 
but that it was not known what had since become of him. 
The writer farther adds, that a report was current, in 1827, 
of a white man having left Tombuctoo in a caravan which 
was returning to Morocco, and that he was assassinated on 
his route by some of the travellers—those who took no 
part in the crime revealing the affair upon their arrival at 
Morocco. The very circumstance of such a report pre- 
vailing, proves that the Banbarrab story is not credited, 
M. Warrington has also written word that the Pacha has 
sent persons to Tombuctoo and Bornou to take charge of 
any Europeans who may be there, and to convey them in 





safety to Tripoli. 
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DAYS, MONTHS, YEARS! 
-—- - 
Ye come not as ye’re wont to come, 
With song, and dance, and glee, 
Ye come as spectres from the tomb, 
Sad, sad, and mournfully ; 
While memory, drooping and in tears, 
Strays through the labyrinth of years ! 


Ye come not, Days, with sunny beam 

To glance on roseate bowers, 
Ye glide not as a summer stream 

Through banks o’erhung with flowers ; 
Veiled but in heavy clouds ye come,— 
Aye sweeping on through deepening gloom. 


Ye speed not, Months, your viewless flight 
Througi pleasure’s aérial round, 

Ye sparkle not as heaven bright, 
On fairy-haunted ground ; 

Clad but in sables, drear ye come, 

To whisper of departed bloom. 


Ye come not, Years, revolving years, 
As erst when life was new, 

Your birth now welcomed but with tears, 
With tears, your exit, too ;— 

That birth, that exit, once so gay, 

The heart's unclouded holiday. 

Days, Months, and Years! and shall no more 
Be yours the form of joy ? 

And is the reign of pleasure o'er, 
O'ercast the azure sky, 

Never again with halcyon ray, 

To smile the gathering storm away ? 

"Tis even s0,—and Days, Months, Years, 
Henceforward must ye hie, 

Through valleys watered but with tears, 
And where the rose must die : 

But ah! your destined bidding done, 

The flower shall live, and joy return. 





BEHAVE YOURSEL’ BEFORE FOLK. 
— an 
(From Peter Cornelip's with ether Poems and Songs. ) 





RY ALEXANDER RODGER. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

And dinna be sae rude to me, 
As kiss me sae betore folk. 


It wadna gi’e me meikle pain, 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 

To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane; 

But gudesake! no before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

Whate’er you do, when out o’ view, 
Be cautious aye before folk. 


Consider, lad, how folk will crack, 

And what a great affair they'll mak’ 

©* naething but a simple smack, 
That's gi’en or ta’en before folk. 


Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

Nor gi’e the tongue o’ auld or young 
Occasion to come o'er folk. 


It’s no through hatred o’ a kiss 

That I sae plainly tell you this, 

But, loth! I tak’ it sair amiss 

To be sae teaz‘d before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

When we're our lane ye may tak’ ane, 
But fient a ane before folk. 


I'm sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As ony modest lass should be; 
But yet it does na do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yourscl’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 
I'll ne’er submit again to it ; 
So mind you that, before folk. 


Ye tell me that my face is fair; “ 

It may be sae; I dinna care— 

But ne'er again gar’t blush sae sair 

As ye ha’e done before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

Nor heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 
But aye be douce before folk. 


Ye tell me that my lips are sweet, 
Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit ; 
t ony rate, its hardly meet 
To price their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ betore folk $ 
Gin that’s the case, there’s time and place, 
But surely no before folk. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 


But, gin you really do insist 

That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae, get a license from the priest, 

And mak’ me yours before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 
Behave yoursel’ before folk ; 

And when we're ane, baith flesh and bane, 
Ye may tak’ ten—before folk. 





LATE AND EARLY MARRIAGES, 
——— 


IMPROMPTU 
ADDRESSED BY A GENTLEMAN TURNED OF FORTY, WHO WAS 
Courtine A Young Lapy. 


Some say ‘* By all means marry young,” 
Others say ** Marry late,” 

The first say ** Do not tarry long,” 
The others bid us wait. 

To prove which notion is the best, 
Let you and I agree, 

’T will put the matter quite at rest 
If you would marry me. 

Liverpool, 1813. tr 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 





— 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} 
Barometer | Extreme Thermo- Extreme] state of | Kemarke 
at during | meterS | heateu- jthe Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning ring Day.| at noon. | noon. 

















Mar. | 

19 |} 29 49} 44 0) 45 O} 51 O} N.W. (Stormy. 
20 }29 294] 43 0] 47 0! 52 0} W.. [Stormy 
21 128 94) 40 0] 45 O| 49 O!W.N.W.'Stormy 
22 | 29 16| 38 O| 44 0] 47. O W.N.W. Stormy 
23/29 471 37 0] 39 0/45 O| NW. |Pair 
24) 20 78] 37 O} 42 0| 46 O|N.N.W.'Fair 

25 !29 85/35 01 40 0] 48 O! NINE. Fair 





19th, Very stormy during night. 
gud, Very stormy throughout the day, with hail, snow, 
and rain. 


The Beauties of Chess. 








2od, Heavy rain during night. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Vina. 
—- 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXXIV. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Bishop......E—6 1 If the Queen be moved 
to H—5, white will 
check with the Knight 
on F 7, and compel 
the Queen to take it; 
therefore, 

Castle......cccccceee Fh an8 

2 Castle.......00c000.Gae8 

3 Knight......F—7X 3 King ..orcccovoee Gam] 

4 Bishop.....H—6X 4 King .....0...00008 Ga 

5 Knight.....H—4@X Marte. 


2 Castle ......G—8X 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXV. 
White to move and win. 


Black, 
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__ Btograbical gaotices. 


CONWAY, THE ACTOR. 





: —s— 

The melancholy termination of this gentleman's life is 
already known. The following letter from Mr. Buchanan, 
the British Consul at New York, contains some interesting 
particulars : 

British Consulate, New York, Feb. 12, 1828. 

Sir,—My official duty having placed betore me the 
papers of the late Mr. Conway, whose melancholy death 
you so feelingly noticed in your last number, the exami- 
nation of which brought to my view some truly interesting 
incidents, to which it is deeply to be deplored so highly 
talented and cultivated a mind should have been subject. 
I feel so depressed with the fate of this truly amiable and 
unfortunate man, that nothing but an imperious sense of 
duty could lead me to enter upon the task of adverting to 
his death ; for, although it is alone my peculiar province 
to watch over British commercial interests, and to afford 
protection to the living subjects of our gracious Sovereign, 
I feel, upon this oceasion, an irresistible desire to afford 
protection to the memory of a British subject now no more 
—even if that memory, by reason of the unfeeling and 
unreflecting disposition of the world, may be branded with 
infamy. Far be it from me to advocate suicide ; far be 
it from me to say, that, under the most distressing circum- 
stances, any other refuge should be sought after than 
resignation to the Divine will, and to that mercy which 
the Saviour of men so freely holds forth to ell who come 
unto him, and especially to the weary and heavy laden. 
In the performance of what I feel my duty, namely, to 
remove the aspersions which so awful a termination of 
life calls forth, I deem it proper to add, that with Mr. 
Conway I was wholly unacquainted, not even knowing 
him personally, which I regret, from the discovery I have 
made of his character, to exhibit which, I beg to give a 
few extracts from his papers, as they are eminently cal- 
culated to produce sympathy and regret in those who 
knew him not, and they may afford some consolation to 
his friends. 

That Mr. Conway had been a prey to melancholy, pre- 
vious to his leaving England, I gather from his letters 
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a melancholy, the fruit of persecution and disappointment, 
too deeply sedted in his soul to be removed by coming to 
the United States, and which ultimately broke down his 
mind, and drove him from his profession, wherein he was 
labouring to secure a provision for an unprovided mother; 
a profession, too, in which it was proved he would have 
been successful, as it appears by his Banker’s account: he 
had saved a handsome sum at the close of his theatrical 
career, in this city. I cannot, I am persuaded, render a 
more acceptable service to his memory, than by transcribing 
what he says on the subject to his mother, which I have 
extracted from a. duplicate of a letter, dated 7th December 
last, and forwarded to England but a few weeks before 
the catastrophe : 

«You mention, dearest mother, your having heard that 
I act seldom, and am preparing myself for holy orders ; 
in confirmation partly of which, I will inform you, that 
events beyond my control having entirely separated me 
from my profession, I am applying myself with assiduity 
to books of divinity, in order to ascertain how far I may 
reasonably calculate upon success, should I seriously em- 
bark in the undertaking. The study is profound, exten- 
sive, and in a great degree new to me; but I bring an 


unlimited devotion to the task, and that is a main step | also, from his accounts, he not long since remitted her 


towards achievement in every pursuit. But, should ail 
my endeavours prove ineffectual, the paths of commerce 


are open to me,—and perhaps employment in a particular | during the passage, [ examined his books and papers very 
- Of business I cannot | carefully, but could only discover several loose shects of 
be supposed to know much, but it is not very difficult of | paper, which I found in a volume of Clarke’s Commen- 


branch of academical instruction. 


acquirement ; and observation has shown me, that good 


sense combined with principle and industry, rarely fails | columns, on one is written the text in Greek, on the second 
in Latin, the third in the authorized English version, all 
done with great care, indeed I should add, beautiful pre- 
cision. 
a view of the man, or do more justice to his memory, 
than to give his very actions, a friend of mine advised me 
to furnish a few extracts from these sheets. 
is set forth in Greek, Latin, and English, the 5th chap. of 


of some share of success, in a land of commercial enter- 
prise The agreeable prospect to which I so long and 
eagerly directed my attention, of being able, by my la- 
bour and economy, to secure a comfortable retirement in 
this country, to which I might one day invite you, is, by 
the change, utterly annihilated ; for, succeed as I may in 
my new pursuit, I cannot hope to be able to accom- 
plish this, at least for a great length of time. Abandon, 
therefore, dear mother, I beseech you, the intention 
communicated in your letter, of crossing the Atlantic. 
What wise or beneficial purpose could it possibly an- 
swer? We might see each other it is true, but under cir- 


never met again. I am provided with no means for your 
reception ; I am without a home to invite you to, friends 
to make you acquainted with, or a single resource of com- 
fort or amusement to present for your acceptance. Reflect 
also upon the length, fatigue, and, at your time of life, 
even hazard, of the voyage, to be repaid at last by no en- 
joyment. Oh, dear mother, I am as anxious to behold 
you as you can possibly be to see me: but be not offended 
if I say, that I look farther than you do into consequences, 
Should it be the will of Proviuence that my life is pro- 
longed, and I am enabled, by my future efforts, to succeed | } 


in such a manner as may give me the means of inviting | that, at the hotel where he resided, he excited the deepest 


you to partake of my hearth and board, it will be the most} j 
blissful moment fate can have in store for me,—and gladly, 


Almighty grant my fervent petition, and give you health, 


tranquillity, and long life!’’—After naming a number of | nuations as to his course of life in this city ! 
friends, he concludes, ** I have more to say, but my paper | is that man an object of pity, if net of detestation, who 
( I can lightly speak evil of the bowed down and afflicted! I 
I speak of the future as we are only authorized to do of | f 


compels me to reserve it to a future opportunity. Alas ! 


the present. I have feelings and forebodings, but I con- 
fine them to my own bosom. Let us, in our separation, 
be patient and resigned. 
discard hope, for it is the advent of our blessed Saviour, | t 
whose coming brought hope and joy to all. But let us, 


under every event, console ourselves with the certain con-| haye glanced at, it is evident that his mind occasional 
viction, that while we live, we live for each other, and that gave ae under a deep seated melancholy, weldshehmoughs 
with him from England: this state of mind stood in the 
My d ». | way of his popularity; and, I have heard, that a few in , 
y dearest mother’s | this city have made it a point to sneer at his performances. | ally exhibited there scarcely a month ago. 
as his, could| readers, however, that we d 
things in that country, we transcribe the following accounts 
from The New York Evening Post, of May 20th s—** At 


nothing but the last mortal stroke, which separates soul 
and body, can sunder the tie that has, through life, so 
closely united us to each other. 
most affectionate child, W. A. Conway.” 

I felt it my duty to see the Captain of the Charleston 


to the 20th verse of the 16th chap. and from the 41st to the 
46th verse of the 22d chap. of Matthew, inclusive—in a 
note at the botiom of the last sheet are the following 
, u words, ** For the consideration of those who maintain that 
cumstances so disadvantageous, that it were better we | our blessed Saviour did not call himself the Son of God.” 
He has also left various extracted passages from Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, on the same subject, ** which 
examination,”” he adds, ‘* was suggested by a recent con- 
versation upon that subject.”” I found, also, a commentary 
of his own, on the 19th, 20th, 2ist and 22d verses of the 
21st chapter of John, in which he, with great clearness, 
refutes the opinions of several able commentators, and ma- 
nifests a mind of no ordinary cast and intensity of thought. 
big extracts I deem sufficient to show the bent of his 
mind. 


bliss , i { drinking even a glass of wine, after dinner taking a soli- 
joyfully, will I say, ‘Come,’ but till then, continue to | tary walk, and invariably returning to his studies. 
reside anong your neighbours and friends ;—and may the | d 

v 


Mr. Conway from the aspersions unfeelingly cast upon 
1 r him: and, if have stated more, though interesting to 
I do not, at this season, bid you | some, I should become his biographer rather than the pro- 


A mind so weakened by previous sufferin 
ket i i eu 1 ‘ not brook it, and to that, I think it probable, he referred 
om et in which he took shipping from this port, who | in his letter to his mother, where he adverts to ** circum- 


Charleston by twelve o’clock, upon which Mr. Conway 
requested Captain Besher to inform him when they came 
near the Bar. At twelve each ay the passengers generally 
lunch, and on that day Mr. Conway partook of a biscuit, 
a piece of cheese, and a little spirits and water ; he then 
went on deck, when the Captain, according to his promise, 
informed him they were near the Bar. The Captain and 
passengers having gone down to dinner, and observing 
that Mr. Conway was not at the table, the steward was 
sent on deck to call him; upon which he replied to the 
steward, ‘that he had taken what was sufficient for all 
he ever would require.” The steward had but just re- 
turned, without particularly regarding the reply, when 
all were roused by the call on deck, ‘**a man overboard,” 
at the time the ship was under a press of sail; and 
although every effort was made, yet the Captain was 
aware all would be, as it proved, unavailing. 

It is material to observe, that Mr. Conway had his valu- 
able gold watch, his pocket-book, and all his cash on his 
person, when he rushed overboard—fortunately he had 
not his prayer book, as he usually had, in his hand, in 
which was found a bill of his banker’s, in New York, 
which he had endorsed payable to his mother; it appears, 


£100 sterling. 
Being anxious to ascertain what he had been writing 


tary on the Bible—these sheets are folded into three 


As no general observation can convey 6» correct 


In one of these 


Matthew; another, written in like manner, is from the 13th 


I should add, that he has uniformly and regu- 
arly attended the Episcopal Church, while in New York; 


nterest, by his unassuming, retiring disposition, never 
How 
uable, a man, should be the subject of scandalous insi- 


How truly 


eel that I have stated sufficient to rescue the character of 


ector of his memory. 
From what has been stated, with a variety of facts I 


vege! , nature revolts.’ 
— it is to know that so amiable, I would add, so | imprisonment, or bath: in Scotland it is also punishable 
a 


duelling, in consequence of a recent event in this city ; 
the view he takes of that accursed practice, together with 
the joy with which he adverts to the advent of Christ, carries 
conviction to my mind. His view of religion was not of « 
gloomy cast; but he was labouring under temporary fis 
of insanity for some time. How litle do we know of bu- 
man nature, when we lightly attribute to deliberate acts of 
self murder such acts as are either rash, or are the effects 
ot insanity! Observe the feelings he laboured under to 
afford support to his mother. Would he have leaped over- 
board with his gold watch, his money, and other valuable 
articles, in other than an unsound siace of mind? ( dwell 
on this, as many, very many, have charged this truly 
amiable man with a deliberate intention of the act, chiefly 
founding their uncharitable opinions upon the fact of his 
asking to be informed when the ship approached Charles- 
ton. I conclude, Sir, with ** Alas! alas! poor Conway !"" 
Your humble servant, J. BUCHANAN. 
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Scientific sdotices. 
ANATOMICAL DISSECTIONS, 








- 
An Appeal to the Public and to the Legislature, on 
the necessity of affording Dead Bodies to the Schacts 
of Anatomy, by Legislative Enuctment. By William 
ackenzie. 
(Continued from page 323.) . 
Much of this opposition on the part of the people arises 
from the present node of procuring subjects. Fortunately, 
there isin Great Britain no custom, no superstition, no 
law, and we may add, no prejudice against anatomy itself. 
There is even a general conviction of its necessity ; there 
may be a feeling that it is a repulsive employment, but it 
is commonly acknowledged that it must not be neglecte:. 
The opposition which is made, is made not against anato- 
my, but against the practice of exhumation: and this is 
& practice which pened «4 to be opposed. It isin the highest 
degree revolting ; it would be disgraceful to a horde of 
savages ; every feeling of the human heart rises up against 
it: so long as no other means of procuring bodies for dis. 
section are provided, it must be tolerated ; but, in itself, it 
is alike odious tv the ignorant and the enlightened, to the 
most uncultivated and the most refined. 
But the capital objection to this practice is, that it ne- 
cessatily creates a crime, and educates a race of criminals. 
Exhumation is forbidden by the law. It is, indeed, pro- 
hibited by no statute, either in England or in Scotland : in 
both it 1s an offence punishable at common law. There 
is a statute of James the First, which makes it felony to 
steal a dead body for the purpose of witchcraft; there is 
none against taking a dead body for the purpose of dissec. 
tion. Inthe case of the King against Lynn (1788) the 
court decided that the body being taken for the latter pur- 
pose, did not make it less an indictable offence 3 and that 
it is without doubt cognizable in a criminal court, because 
it is an act ** highly indecent, at the bare idea of which 
It is punishable, therefore, by fine or 


by whipping, and even by transportation. 


We expected better things of America. We cannot 


express our astonishment and indignation, when we found 
that the state of New York has actually made it felony to 
remove a dead body from the place of sepulture for thi 
purpose of dissection, without providing in any other 
mode for the schools of anatomy. 
thing that exists in any other part of the world. 
pages should meet the eye of any of our American 
brethren, we intreat them to read with attention, the facts 
which have Leen stated in the former part of this article, 
and to consider with seriousness the mischief they are 
doing. 
scenes can have been witnessed in Ametica, as were actu- 


This is worse than any 
If these 


It will not be believed in England, that such 


To satisfy our 
o not misrepresent the state of 


as manifested a very honourable and humane interest in | stances beyond his control,” which had entirely separated | the late Court of Sessions, Solomon Parmeli was indicted 


all which relates to the sad event, who stated that when 
Mr. Conway came on board, he observed his singular 


manner and dress—the lower buttons all off his vest, wear- | ment. 


ing only a pair of old thin slippers, and altogether un- 
suitably clothed for the season or for a voyage $ that 


bim from the stage. 


In his religious exercises he met with little encourage- | 1 


for a misdeme.nour, in entering Porter's Field, and re- 


noving the covers of two coffins deposited in a pit, and 


t His very devotions subjected him to observation, | covered partly with earth. The statute of this Slate making 
which a diseased mind felt, alas! but too keenly. Thus] i 
broken in heert, and in prospects, are we at any loss to|ié 


ta felony to dig up or remove a dead haman body wit’ 
ntent to dissect it, did not embrace this case ; because the 


during the passage he was extremely retired, sat generally | account for the awful termination of his life, and that, at| prisoner bad not dug up or removed the body. Mp. 


ina corner of the cabin, seldom saying more than merely | a moment when labouring under a paroxysm and aliena- 
returning a short answer to questions asked, or for some | tion of mind, he should cast himself into the sea? Does 
roffered ; very usually reading in his prayer- | the history of self-destruction afford a solitary instance of | movin 
one reasoning as he did on the attributes of God, and the 
pon J mercy which Js in the Saviour, seeking death, as a refuge, 
Othe passengers, that if the wind held, they would see | by his own hand? J have found some of his thoughts on 


civilities 
book, an 1 at other times much engaged in writing. Upon 
the morning of the 24th January, the Captain mentioned 


Schureman, the present keeper of Potter's Field, suspected 
that some person had entered it for the purpose of re- 


the dead; and, after sending for two watchmen, 


and calling his faithful dog, he went to ascertain the fact. 
On arriving at the grave, he found his suspicion confirmed ; 











and sequested the person concealed in the pit to cume out, 
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and show himself: no answer being given, Mr. Schure-| It is an odious thing that the teachers of anatomy should | . 
man sent his dog into the pit, and in the twinkling of an | be brought into contact with such men: that they should | Correspondence. 


eye a tall stout fellow made bis appearance, and took to 
his heels across the field. The night being dark, he might 
have cflected his escape had it not becn for the sagacity and 
courage of the dog, which pursued him for some distance; 
but at last came up with him, and seized and held him 
fast until the arrival of Mr. Schureman and the watchmen, 
who secured him. The jury convicted the prisoner, and 
the court sentenced him to six months’ imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary. The young gentlemen attending the 
Medical School of this city will take warning by this 
man’s fate. ‘They may rest assured, that the keeper of 
Potter's Field will do his duty, and public justice will be 
exccuted on any man, Whatever may be his condition in 
life, who is found violating the law, and the decency of 
Christian burial!’ The same paper gives the following 
account of a transaction, which took place at Hartford, in 
Connecticut, May 17. ** Yesterday morning, two ladies 
were taking a walk in the South Burying-ground, when 
they discovered a tape-string, and a piece of cloth, which, 
Upon examination, was found to be the piece that was laced 
upon Miss Jane Benton's face, who came to her death by 
drowning, and was buried a few days since. The ladies 
then went to the grave, and found that it had been dis. 
turbed—that she was taken out of her coffin, and a rope 
around her neck. ‘The cireumstance has produced great 
excitement in the public mind; and every one ig on the 
alert to discover the perpetrators of this unfeeling, brutal 
act. The citizens turned out in a body yesterday, and in- 
terred the corpse again,” 

These scenes are highly disgraceful, and disgraceful to 
all, though not c/ike to all parties. We do not blame the 
Americans for abolishing the practice of exhumation ; but 
we blame them for stopping there. We maintain, that it 
is both absurd and criminal, to make this practice felony, 
without providing in some other method tor the cultiva- 
tion of anatomy. 

In Great Britain, the law against the practice of exhu- 
mation is not allowed to slumber. There may be other cases 
which have not come to our knowledge; but we have ascer- 
tuined that there have been 14 convictions forit in England 
alone, during the last year. The punishments inflicted 
have beet! imprisonment for various periods, with fines of 
different sums. ‘The fines in general are heavy, consider- 
ing the poverty of the offenders. Several persons are, at 
this moment, suffering these penalties; among others, 
there is now in the gaol of St. Alban’s, aman who was 
sentenced for this offence to two years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of £20. The period of his confinement has expired 
some times but he sullremains in prison, on account of 
his inability to pay the fine.* Since the passing of the 
new Vagrant Act, it has been the common practice to 
commit these offenders to hard labour for various periods. 
Very lately, two men, convicted of this offence, were sent 
to the tread-mill, in Coldbath-fields ; one of whom died 
in one month after his commitment. It is an error to sup- 
pose that these punishments operate to prevent exhuma- 
tion ; their only effoct isto raise the price of subjects; a 
little reflection will show that they can have no other ope- 
ration. At present exhumation is the only method by 
which subjects for dissection can be procured; but sub- 
jects for this purpose must be maanthon and be the diffi- 
calties what they may, will be procured: diseases will oc- 
cur, operations must be performed, medical men must be 
educated, anatomy must be studied, dissections must go 
on. Unless some other means tor affording u supply “4 
adopted, whatever be the law or the popular feeling, 
neither magistrates, nor judyes, nor juries, will, or can, 
put an entire stop to the practice. It is one which, from 
the abselute necessity of the case, must be allowed, What 
rs the consequence? So long as the practice of exhuma- 
tion continues, a race of men mast be trained up to vio- 
late the law. ‘These men must go out in company for the 
purpose of nightly plunder, and plunder of the most 
odious kind, tending in a peculiar and most alarming 
measure to brutify the mind, and to eradicate every feel. 
ing and sentiment worthy of aman. This employment 


becomes aschool in which men are trained for the com. | 
mission of the most daring and inhuman crimes. Its ope. | 


ration is similar to, but much worse than, the nightly band- 
ing to violate the game laws, because there is something 
in the violation of the grave, which tends still more to 
degrade the character and to harden the heart. This of- 
fence is connived at; nay, it is rewarded ; these men are 
absolutely paid to violate the law; and paid by men of 
reputation and influence in soeiety. ‘The transition is but 
too easy to the commission of other oflences in the hope 
of similar connivance, if not of similar reward. 

*Sinee the above was written, we have learned that this 
man has been recently berated, and his fine remitted. 


be obliged to employ them, and that they should even be | 
in their power; which they are to such a degree, that they 
are obliged to bear with the wantonness of their tyranny | 
and insult. All the clamour against these men, all the| 


premium on the repitition of their offence. This premium 
the teachers of anatomy are obliged to pay, which these 
men perfectly understand, who do not at all dislike the 
opposition which is made to their vocation. It gives them 


In general they are men of infamous character; some of 
them are thieves, others are the companions and abettors 
of thieves. Almost all of them are extremely destitute. 
When apprehended for the offence in question, the teachers 
of anatomy are obliged to pay the expenses of the trial, 
and to support their families while they are in prison 3 
whence the idea of immunity is associated, in these men’s 
minds, with the violation of the law; and when they do 
happen to incur its penalties, they practically find that 
they and their families are provided for, and this provision 


sion of their offence. The operation of such a system on 
the minds of the individuals themselves is exceedingly 
pernicious, and is not a little dangerous to the community. 
Moreover, by the method of exhumation the supply 
after all is scanty ; it is never adequate to the wants of the 
schools; it is of necessity precarious, and it sometimes 
fails altogether for several months But it is of the ut- 
most importance that it should be abundant, regular, and 
cheap. The number of young men who come annually 
to London for the purpose of studying medicine and sur- 
gery may be about a thousand. Their expenses are, ne- 
cessarily, very considerable, while in town: they have 
already paid a large sum for their apprenticeship in the 
country; the circumstances of country practitioners, in 
general, can but ill afford protracted expenses for their 
sons in London; few of them stay a month longer than 
the time prescribed by the College of Surgeons. But the 
short period they spend in London is the only time they 
have for acquiring the knowledge of their profession. If 
they misspend these precious hours, or if the means of em- 
ploying re properly be denied them, they must, neces- 
sarily, remain ignorant for life. After they leave London 
they have no means of dissecting. We have seen that it is 
by dissecting alone that they can make themselves ac- 
quainted even with the principles of their art; that with- 
out it they cannot so much as avail themselves of the 
opportunities of improvement, which experience itself may 
offer, nor, without the highest temerity, perform a single 
operation. We have seen that occasions suddenly occur, 
which require the prompt performance of important and 
difficult operations ; we have seen that unless such opera- 
tions are performed immediately, and with the utmost 
skill, life is inevitably lost. In many such cases there is 
no time to send for other assistance. If a country prac- 
titioner (and most of these young men go to the country) 
be not himself capable of doing what is proper to be done, 
the death of the patient is certain. We put it to the reader 
to imagine what the feelings of an ingenuous young man 
must be, who is aware of what he ought to do, but who is 
conscious that his knowledge is not sufficient to authorize 
him to attempt to perform it, and who sees his patient die 
before him, when he knows that he might be saved, and 
that it would have been in his own power to save him, 
had he been properly educated. We put it to the reader 
to conceive what his own sensations would be, were an 
ignorant surgeon, with a rashness more fatal than the cri- 
minal modesty of the former, co undertake an important 
operation. Suppose it were a tumour, which turned out to 
be an aneurism ; suppose it were a hernia, in operating on 
which the epigastric artery were divided, or the intestine 
itself wounded 3 suppose it were his mother, his wife, his 
sister, his child, whom he thus saw perish before his eyes, 
what would the reader then think of the prejudice which 
withholds from the surgeon that information without 
| which the practice of his profession is murder ? 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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comes to them in the shape of a reward for the commis- | 


CALCULATION OF INTEREST, 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


punishment inflicted on them, only operate to raise the; S1R,—As it frequently happens to commercial men to 


require to know the interest upon a sum of money, when 
there is not an interest table at hand, it is desirable to diseo. 
ver the most easy and expeditious methods of computing it, 
If you think any of the following methods worthy of a place 


no unfeasonable pretext for exorbitancy in their demands. | in your amusing and useful publication, they are quite at 


your service; and if you, or any of your arithmetical cor. 
respondents, are acquainted with preferable methods, the 
publication of them, at your convenience, will much obli e 
one of your numerous readers. PHILARITHMUs, 
— 
At the rate of five per cent, in small sums, such as those 
in which the number of pounds and the number of days 
| do not, unitedly, consist of more than four figures, per. 
| haps this may be as easy and expeditious a method as any 
| Multiply the given number of pounds by the number of 
| days, (this is a necessary operation in every method) divide 
the product by three, and afterwards (by placing the deci. 
mal point before the Jast figure in the quotient) by 10; 
| the result will be the answer in pence, from which, how. 
| ever, we must deduct one in seventy-three ; that is, from 
| every amount of 6s. 1d. we'must deduct the 1d. 

For example :—73 days’ interest on £60. 

73 

60 

3)4380 
146.0 pence, which is twice 
Gs. 1d. therefore the deduction of 2d. will render the 
amount correct. It will be seen that this mode of calcu. 
lating is founded on the assumption that the year contains 
only 360 days, which is 1-73:1 part less than the true num. 
ber. The quotient being, in consequence, too large, by 
its seventy-third part, must be reduced accordingly, by 

the above-mentioned deduction. 

If the product of the days and pounds consists of more 
than four figures, divide, successively, by 8 and by 9, and, 
lastly, by 100, by placing the decimal point before these. 
cond figure (to the left) of the integer. 

For example :—30 days’ interest on £438 

30 
8)13140 
9)1642.5 
1.82.5 
from this amount (£1 16s. 6d.) we must deduct the 6d, 
because it contains 6s. 1d. six times. 

To calculate readily, by these methods, it is requisite 
to be familiar with the valuation of decimals of money by 
inspection. With the first figures (the tenths) there can 
be no difficulty, as we have only to double the figure and 
it gives the number of shillings; and the two next are 
converted into farthings, by the deduction of 1 in 25. In 
fact, much smaller numbers than 25 frequently will re. 
quire a deduction of one: but this necessity depends upon 
the figures which follow; and, if we deduct when not 
requisite, it is only an inaccuracy of a farthing, and that, 
in charging interest, is an error on the safe side. 

The following method is also a pretty easy one, and 
very nearly correct. After the first operation, (the multi. 
plication of the pounds by the days,) divide the product 
by 3. Divide this quotient by 9; then add these two que 
tients and the product together. Lastly, divide by 1000), 
by placing the decimal point before the fourth figure (to 
the left) of the integer. The remainder is so nearly th 
correct amount, that it will be not quite a penny too much 
in £10. 

For example :—-24 days’,on £3122 

24 





3)74928 
9)24976 

2775 
£.8 da 

: , 10.2679 = 10 5 44 

If, instead of this process, we had divided, after the first 
operation, by 7300, (the only perfectly accurate proces) 
the answer would have differed only in the third figure it 
the decimal, and the amount have been only 14d. less. 

This process is founded on this principle. The sue 
cessive divisions, by 3 and 9, with the subsequent additiot 
of the two quotients to the dividend, are equivalent, ve 
nearly, to dividing it by 7297, which is within a trifle o 
the proper divisor 7300. 
A still more accurate process, and perhaps a more eat! 
one, is the following :—After the first operation divide th 
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product by 3. Divide it again by 3, placing the quotient | division is very nearly equivalent to dividing by 9125; it! of the same, it may appear equally or more curious to 


one figure farther to the right. Divide in the same man- 
nera third time, placing the quotient one figure in ad- 
vance; then add up the whole, that is to say, the three 
quotients, with the dividend. Place the decimal point 
after the termination of the integers, and finally divide by 
10000, Thus, to resume the foregoing example, atter 
the first operation proceed in this manner :— 
3)74928 
24976 
2497.6 
249.76 
— £84. 
10.2651.36 == 10 5 34 
which is only one farthing above the correct amount. 
This process is founded upon this principle. The first 





100 
quotient is + of the dividend, which is -—~ The second, 
300 
being a tenth part of the first, (in consequence of its posi- 
1¢ 
tion,) is —— The third, being a tenth part of the second, 
1 300 
is——- The whole together are ——~ and adding the en- 
300 300 300 
tire dividend itself, which, of course, is, ——- the whole 
411 300 137 
amount of the fractional number is, —— which is —— 
300 100 
Now when this has been divided by 10000 it becomes 
137 





1,000000. ier | 137 
The correct divisor —— is = — which is very 
7300 1000100 
nearly the same value as the other, exceeding it only in 
the proportion of 10001 to 10,000. 

When the time is not given in days, but in calendar 
months, the mode of calculating the interest is very well 
known, end very easy—the interest of a pound being a 
shilling in the year, and of course a penny for every woth. 

Since writing the above, I have found a method superior 
toall the preceding ones, After the first operation, mul- 
tiply the product by 13.7, then divide by 100,000. For 
exainple, 73 days on £1000. 





1000 
73 





73000 
13.7 





§11000 
949000 


10.00100.0 = £10, 

the exact amount; for the figure of 1 in the third place of 
decimals, is below the value of a farthing, on account oi 
the smallness of the figures which follow it. ‘To make it 
the value of a farthing, the figures following it should 
have been 04166, &c.; and, if the amount of the interest 
had been double, the decimal figure, 2, would not, in that 
case, have indicted more than one farthing, because two 
farthings require tv be followed by higher figures, viz. by 
0833, &c. It appears, therefore, that this mode of caleu- 
lating is perfectly accurate in any amount of interest under 
pd and, in the case of £20, is only one farthing too 
much. 





The calculation of interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is 
more troublesome than vt that of 5; because, mn the regu- 
lar and perfectly accurate method of doing it, it requires 
the use of a much larger divisor, viz. 9125, instead of 

500. The interest in one year is the twenty-fifth part of 
the given number of pounds. Let p stand for the pounds, 
and d for the given number of days. ‘Then, by the tule 


p pd pa 
of three, as 365 is to — so is d to —— that is, to ——= the 
25 365 X 25 9125 


amount of the interest for the given number of days. 

To avoid the employment of such a troublesome divi 
sor, the method usually adopted is, to take the interest 
_* per cent., and then to deduct from it the fifth 
art, 

But it may be managed much more easily than by this 
Method, (and even with more ease than the calculation at 
) per cent.) in this manner:—After the first operation, 
(the multiplication of the pounds by the days) add to the 
Product its tenth part, and then divide by 10000, by 
Placing the decimal point before the fourth figure (to the 
tt) of the integers. The effect of this addition and 


makes the quotient too large by merely its 289th part. 
We must, therefore, deduct from it one part in 289; that 
is to say, from every sum of £1 4s. 1d. we must deduct 
the 1d. 
For example:—73 days’ interest on £1500. 
73 


15 





109500 
10950.0 
12.0450.0 = £12 Os. 109d. 
This is ten times £1 4s. 1d., and, therefore, we may de- 
| duct the excess above £12, which will be found to be the 
correct amount. 
The following method will also be found a pretty easy 
one, and so nearly accurate, that, in the subjoined ex- 
ample, the amount is unly one farthing below the exact 
truth. First decimate the principal: then divide by 24, 
and subtract, setting down the remainder one figure 
further to the right. Add this remainder to the principal, 
then multiply by the number of the days, and, lastly, di- 
vide by 10,000. 
For example:—12 days’ interest, at 4 per cent. on 
£3456. 
24)345.6 
ed 

331.2 
3787.2 
12 





£. 8 a. 
£4,5446.4 = 4 10 105 

The principle of the calculation is this: —The operations 
on the principal (exclusively of the multiplication of it by 
the number of the days) are equivalent to multiplying it 
by 263, and then dividing by 2400000, whereas dividing 
by 9125 (in the regular and perfectly accurate process) is 
equivalent to multiplying by 263 and dividing by 2399875 
only; which divisor is less than the other in the propor- 
tion of 19191 to 19200. The amount resulting will, 
therefore, be too small in that proportion. 

ANOTHER METHOD. 

After multiplying the pounds by the days, divide the 
product by 12. Divide this quotient by 7, then add alto- 
gether, and divide by 10,000. The amount is a trifle be- 
low the truth, namely, a farthing in £1 18s. 

For example :—1430 for 12 days. 

1450 

12 

12)17400 

7)1450 
207. 





1.9057 == £1 183. 14d. 

The exact amount of the interest is £1 18s. 14d. 
RATIONALE OF THE PROCESS. 

It will be found that, after the multiplication of the 

pounds and days, the operations are equivilent to multi- 

plying by 92 and dividing by 240000. Now the fraction 

92 1 

—— is of less value than —— by the 1825th part of the 

240000 9125 

latter ; and as 1825 farthings are £1 18s. very nearly, the 

amount found by this mode of calculation will be too small 

only in the proportion above mentioned. 








SINGULAR EXPERIMENT. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—At the time I last did myself the honour to 
address you, the possibility of completely varying the 
experiment with the cards occurred to me, which, in the 
communication alluded to, were called A and B. Since 
then, I have had irrefragable evidence of it, from actual 
experiment, and, therefore, I hope that a brief statement 
will not prove uninteresting. 


‘observe the same effect, when made in water, with water 
forced through the tube. For this purpose, the instru. 
ment tnay be made of light tin, with the tube of B turned 
at right angles: we may then, by using a tube somewhat 
in the form of the letter J, make the experiment with 
water instead of air. We have only to take the long end 
of this additional tube, and tie it into the neck of a blad- 
der filled with water; and the smaller end may be joined 
to B, by wrapping a small piece of paper round it, and 
keep the juncture water-tight. 

We shall find, on immersing this apparatus in a vessel 
of water, and raising the bladder to increase the altitude 
of the column of fluid, that no light body, having a flat 
surface, and which will sink in the water, can remain on 
B, so long as water flows from the bladder; but that 
}A will remain unmoved, when inverted, even though 
| pressure be applied to the biadder for giving rapidity of 
| motion to the jet between A and B.—I am, Sir, yours, 
very respectfully, D. 

Liverpool, March 20, 1828. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—Permit me to stat» to you what appears to me to 
be the reason why the upper card cannot be blown 
off, though a half-crown, so much heavier, can. [The 
lighter the cover, the more difficult will be the task to 
blow it off] By experiment, I think it may be seen, that 
it is the manner in which the air escapes thot causes the 
card to be fixed. When the upper card is struck by a 
current of air passing through a tube, the card so struck 
would fly off, but is immediately checked by the air re- 
bounding against the lower card, and, with a diminished 
force, sliding out into the atmospheric air, in such a curling 
upward direction at the edge, as to render it, in such a 
situation, impossible for the card to quit. 

The air ascends from the edges in an oblique direetion, 
forming at once a complete barrier against the feeble pree- 
sure of a card, or any other light substance, but not sufli- 
cient to resist the weight of a half-crown, or such a dense 
or flat body. The half-crown lying flat upon the card, 
excludes much of the atmospheric air from between, but 
becomes sensibly lifted by a strong blast sent up the tube; 
and being raised, (yet remaining flat,) prevents the force 
of the stream from being so much diminished by its not so 
closely rebounding as when struck against a concuve sur- 
face; the half-crown, not receiving a check adequate to its 
weight by the oblique and upward motion of the air, 
when issuing out at the edge, must necessarily slide off 
with the course of the current, through its own gravity. 
By my first experiment I found, that, upon blowing at 
the card when placed in a pretty strong current of common 
atmospheric air, and the cards open on the opposite side 
to the stream, it was easily blown off, owing to the exter- 
nal and internal air both taking the same direction. My 
next wish was to ascertain what direction the air really did 
take when issuing out at the sides; and helding a lighted 
candle, with the top of the flame level with the edyve of the 
card, and at some little distance, I found that the top of 
the flame could not be moved; but when held a littl 
higher than the ede of the card, it was forcibly struck ; 
proving that the air did not fly off horizontally, but had 
an oblique and perpendicular direction. 

I next wished for a fluid which might he ¢ 
as to be seen; and tobacco smoke being easily procured, | 
had a stream sent up, which, when gently forced, came 
out at the edge, ascending perpendicularly. Tiis experi. 
ment, by sending the smoke through with greater fore 
still amounts to the same; for although a part of its 
fly off horizontally for a small space, yet does it readily 
ascend, still answeriug by the curling upward motions 
of the air, as a sufficient barrier against theedge of the 
card, to prevent it slipping off. Observing the card fre- 
quently to slip on one side, and hang over, I now wished 
to know what effect this would have upon the smoke, but 
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found that not a particle of it could be seen to pass between 
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the cards where the upper one hung over; still the card 
could not be blown off, owing to the upward curling mo- 
tion of the air passing out at the opposite side, and not 
being able to throw off the atmospheric pressure acting 
upon the disc of the upper card; which, had it been of 
some metallic substance, like a half-crown, and placed in 
such a situation, would, by its own weight, slip off. 

I am at present of opinion that a union of three causes 
acts upon a light surface like a card, to prevent it from 
being blown off; which are, atmospheric pressure, the 
rebounding of the air sent up the tube, and the manner 
in which that air makes its escape at the edge. 

March 20, 1828. J. S. 

ED 


TO THR EDITOR. 

$in,—Encouraged by the remarks you have been 
kind enough to make in favour of the solution of the ex- 
periment which at present occupies so much of the public 
attention, I have attempted other experiments, all of which 
tend to confirm the theory I have brought forward, namely, 
that a current of air passing between two surfaces has its 
principle of universal pressure diminished according as it 
has its velocity increased. I shall feel obliged by your 
giving insertion to this letter in the Kaleidoscope, as it 
points out experiments which were omitted in those which 
have already appeared in that interesting miscellany, and 
tends to confirm more strongly the truth of the solution 
I have advanced. I have tried the experiment with a 
half-crown, but confess that I am unable to blow it up- 
wards. It is more liable to slip off sideways, from the 
smoothness of its surface, than acard. I have been in- 
clined to believe that you are hoaxing us theorists, who 
are blowing our heads giddy with experiments; if not, I 
shall offer the following as a reason. The half-crown, by 
its superior weight, will sometimes lie so flat to the card 
and quill top, that the wind will suffer a considerable com- 
pression under it, before it can be displaced; and the 
sudden expansion of the air, after it has gained an outlet, 
may throw the half-crown upwards with a sudden impulse 
which the deflected current has not power to restrain. 

Though I consider the problem solved, by pointing out 
the cffect of the parallel current, it may, nevertheless, be 
worth while to examine, by experiments properly applied, 
what change the air undergoes when it is thus put in mo- 
tion; whether it be rarefied or condensed by its velocity. 
As there are a thousand roads to error, and but one to 
truth, I will not hazard a confident opinion till T can bear 
it out by experiments. However, I do not consider it pos- 
sible for the air to become rarefied when blown outwards, 
though this takes place when drawn inwards, thereby tend- 
ing to produce a partial vacuum. I should also suppose 
that the air, to become rarefied or attenuated while passing 
through the tube, must escape faster than it enters. On 
the whole, I should be more inclined to suppose that a 
partial condensation takes place, or, that the air will oc- 
cupy rather less space in its rapid passage through the pipe, 
than it would do at rest; preventing, however, the ad- 
mission of atmospheric air by its agitating impulse. This 
will appear more probable, if we consider that the expand- 
ing property is destroyed by the velocity of the stream. 

Invited to the-inquiry of this subject so frankly, I have, 
perhaps, trespassed on your patience, for which I beg your 
excuse; and, meantime, take leave of the subject. 

I am, respectfully, your most obedicnt servant, 

sv, Oldhall-strect, March 19, 1828. A.M. 

———————___. ___] 








ANCIENT BuURYING GrouND, NEAn Formby.— 
We last week stated, on the authority of the Courier, 
that a grave-yard may now be seen amongst the sand-hills 
of Formby, far removed from any habitation, and so 
situated, that it might, at any moment, be buried by the 
sands. On inquiry from a gentleman who lives in the 
neighbourhood, we learn that this ancient cemetery is 
sill used as a Catholic burying ground. 
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Since we wrote the preceding paragraph, the follow- 

ing has appeared in the Liverpool Courier of Wednesday 
last : 
** That the sea has made great encroachments on the 
west coast of Lancashire is apparent from many circum. 
stances. At Formby, the inhabitants have evidently been 
driven more-into the interior; partly, perhaps, by. the 
approach of the sea, and partly by the deluge of loose 
sand by which their lands have been inundated. The 
cemetery, which you noticed in your last paper, is situated 
in the midst of a sandy desert, considerably to the west- 
ward of any inhabitants. {t still bears the name of the 
** Old Church,” although that edifice was taken down 
about eighty years ago, and the materials used in the 
construction of the present church, erected in a more 
eligible situation. Jt cannot be imagined that the dis- 
trict surrounding the Old Church was not inhabited at 
the time it was originally built. In many of the intervals 
between the surrounding sand-hills, the operations of the 
plough may still be distinctly traced, and on every side 
there are evident signs of former cultivation.” 





ANECDOTE OF MR. BROUGHAM. 


At the recent Assizes at Lancaster, Mr. Brougham was 
for the defendants in a Marine Insurance cause; Mr. 
Alderson was for the plaintiffs; and the fact of the sea- 
worthiness, or otherwise, of the vessel, on account of the 
state of the crew, was the only point in dispute; for the 
policy, the interest of the parties, and the sailing within 
the warranty, were all admitted. The actual loss of the 
vessel was a notorious event, but Mr. Brougham would 
not admit it, expecting that the witness who would be re- 
quired to prove it would give some testimony, as to the 
crew which was favourable to the Insurance Company ; 
he, therefore, required that the plaintiffs should prove 
the loss and all the circumstances of the voyage tending 
to account for it. The latter words must have escaped 
Mr. Alderson’s notice; as, early in the trial, he more 
than once complained of the refusal to admit the loss, 
ascribing that refusal to the desire of Mr. Brougham to 
cross-examine the seaman whom he should be compelled 
to call to prove it. When the witness was in the box, 
Mr. Alderson was about to limit his inquiry to the actual 
loss; but Mr. Brougham required information on all the 
circumstances of the voyage, the state of the crew being 
his ground of defence. Mr. Alderson said this was unfair ; 
and this repetition of complaint roused Mr. Brougham 
into a burst of passion such as we have rarely witnessed 
in real life. It was sudden, impetuous, and astounding, 
like one of Kean’s furious efforts in Sir Giles Overreach, 
He rose from his seat, and seemed elevated above his 
usual stature; his right hand was extended agra ws as 
far as he could raise it, and he suddenly struck it down 
upon the table with a torce which would have split a board 
of ordinary materials. Ln a voice which filled every cor- 
ner of the court, and rivetted the attention of the asto- 
nished crowd, he exclaimed, ** And all the circumstances 
of the voyage; these, my Lord, were my words at the 
outset, and I will no longer bear silently the running fire 
of insinuation which has been played upon me by my 
Learned Friend. I resent his repeated accusation of un- 
fairness. 1 will not submit to it.” Mr. Alderson assured 
his Lordship, that in his observations he did not, of course, 
intend to accuse his Learned Friend, butthe parties by whom 
he was instructed, and by whom hiscase was gotup. Mr. Jus- 
tice Bayley said he was sorry to see so much warmth, for 
which, he thought, there was no occasion. ‘* But I will de- 
fend myself, my Lord,” exclaimed Mr. Brougham, in a 
loud and unsubdued tone. The matter here dropped, but it 
left apainful impressionon the auditory,—a mingled feeling 
of regret and astonishment; regret that such aman as Mr. 
Brougham should have been roused to so violent a degree 
of anger by a cause comparatively trifling; and astonish- 
ment at the display of powerful action, and powerful 
voice, by which that anger had been expressed. This 
feeling had not subsided, when, at a later period of 
the day, Mr. Brougham took away all its painfulness 
by a happy turo. He was examining a witness as to 
words spoken, or something done, which led the Learned 
Gentleman to express @ suspicion to the witness that the 
Agee spoken of had been in apassion. The witness said 

ne thought it was so. ** But I sincerely hope” said Mr. B. 

**he was not in such a passion as my friend Mr. Alder- 
son was, awhile ago, at somebody near me!”” The Court 
burst into laughter; Mr. Alderson looked towards the 
Judge with an awakened look of surprise, reddening up, 
and heartily joining in the laugh; Mr. Brougham seemed 
happy; and all the bar looked as if that ingenious mode 
of acknowledging an error was more welcome and more 
effective than the most formal apology. 


A bull, rather wild from driving, rushed into a green 
shop, a all that opposed his ingress. A lad in the 
neighbourhood hearing the noise, ran out to ascertain what 
was the matter. On his return, his master, who was major. 
domo of a conventicle, said, ** Well, what was it? A 
reed shaken with the wind, I suppose.” ‘Ono, Sir,” 
replied the boy, ** it was no reed—it was a bullrush, 


A Drunkard’s chance of getting to Heaven.—An eccen. 
tric preacher in the Methodist Chapel, Gateshead, New. 
castle, in his address to his congregation, lately observed 
**that there was as much chance for a drunken man to 
inherit the kingdom of heaven, as there was for a pig to 
climb up an apple-tree and sing like a nightingale.” 


SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 

Some interesting articles, which have appeared on this 
subject in the late numbers of the Kaleidoscope, have 
brought the following problem to our recollection :—If 
a multiplicand be formed of the digits in their regular 
order, omitting the 8, a multiplier may be found by rule, 
which will give a product, each figure of which shall be 
the same. Thus, if 12345679 be given, and it be required 
to find a multiplier which shall give the product all in 9, 
that multiplier will be 18; if in 3, the multiplier will be 
273 if all in 4, it will be 36,—and so forth. 











12345679 12345679 12345679 

18 27 36 

98765432 86419753 74074074 
12345679 24691358 37037037 








222222222 333333333 444444444 

The rule by which the multiplier is discovered (but 
which we do not attempt to explain) is-this :—Multiply 
the last figure (the 9) of the multiplicand by the figure of 
which you wish the product to be composed, end that 
number will be the required multiplier. Thus, when it 
is required to have the product composed of 2, the? 
multiplied by 9 gives 18, the multiplier; 3X9=27, the 
multiplier to give the product in 3,—&c. 


To Correspondents. 


Goop Fripay.—The Liverpool Mercury will be published on 
Friday next, at an earlier hour than usual, in order to 
avoid all interference with the Church service. Our 
friends are requested to favour us with their orders for 
advertisements for that day’s publication as early in the 
week as possible; and those subscribers who are in the 
habit of calling for their papers at the office, would oblige 
us by sending earlier than usual. After the office is closed, 
the Mercury will be on sale all the day, as usual, at Mr. 
Arnold’s, New’s Agent, Postoffice-place. 














REMOVAL @F THE Office OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—We are at this 
moment in the very act of removing te our new office in 
Lord-street; and those who know the inconvenience end 
plague of this kind of operation will readily excuse any 
inaccuracies or apparent slights which may be the result of 
the bustle and confusion in which we are necessarily in- 
volved. In all probability our next number will be dated 

Lord-street. 

PuHILe@soPpHICcAL ExpeRIMENT.—Our correspondent 4. M. will 
find one of his letters in our present publication. There 
are two others in our possession; but we must postpone 
them, on account of their requiring engravings to illustrate 
them. We shall inclose them in a packet, in order that our 
correspondent may, if he think proper, send for them, in 
order to revise or remodel them for us, so as to dispense 
with the necessity of diagrams,—the engraving of which 
is too expensive upon such an occasion. 

Tue TRAaveLLeR, No. 6.——The author of these interesting 
and original papers will find a communication addressed to 
him at the usual place. We take this opportunity of call 
ing the attention of our readers to the favours of thisne# 
correspondent. 

Tue Exper Ports.—Our continuation of this series has been 
laid aside this week, in order to afford space for the singulst 
narrative of Christopher Hodgson. 

CALCULATION oF INTEREST.—The original article on this sub 
ject, promised some weeks ago, is to be found in a preceding 
page. 

Conway, THE AcToR.—We have postponed until next week 
some prepared communications, that we might give inser- 
tion to Mr. Buchanun’s interesting letter respecting th¢ 
unfortunate Mr. Conway, who lately committed suicide by 
precipitating himself into the ocean. 

The communications of H. W. JJ. B. and J. M. are re 
served for our next; also, the query of A Constant Reader. 











Printed, published, and sold. every Tuesday, by E. SuiTH 





and Co., Clarendor -buildings, Lord-street. 
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